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DESPONDENCY. 


BY MISS MARGARET 


C~-——————, 


My life is like the troubled sea, 

Whose every breath is vanity; 

O’er whose dark waters, wide and deep, 
The gathering tempests wildly sweep. 


While my frail bark I guide alone, 

{ hear the wild winds ’round me moan; 
‘They seem to tell, in sighs of woe, 
Tow many mortals lay below. 


When I behold the yawning caves 
Which ope amid the mountain waves, 
My trembling heart far off would flee 
Where it at anchor safe might be; 
Where no dread waves of trouble roll 
To overwhelm my weary soul. 


But where shall [ that haven find, 
Secure from. every stormy wind; 

Where, safely moor’d, Vl dread no more 
‘To hear the howling tempest roar? 


Jesus, my Lord, to thee I flee, 

Hor thou hast pewer to calm the sea; 
If thou but sayest, Peace, be still,” 
yy . . 
lhe waves will soon obey thy will. 





Thou art the covert from the blast, 

A shelter “ull the storm is past; 

Beneath thy wings then let me hide, 

That calm through life my bark may glide. 





What isman that thowart mindfulof him.—Ps. 8:4. 


Start not, profane gazer, on the lueubrations we 
are about to serve you with. We intend: nei- 
ther a sermon, nor a defence of Christianity. 
Of the former, many are on record, and each Sab- 
bath breeze vibrates to their holy and countless 


intonations. Of the latter, we have no need, for 


Physic, high and ennobling as are its attributes, 
and demonstrative as are its indispensable intel- 
lectual capacities of our own estimation of man, 
owes its existence to his crimes. Law, brilliant 
as are its honors, and great its achievements, arose 
too but as the umpire of faction. But had man 
never prostituted his purity, Theology would have 
existed to enhance his excellence and prolong his 
joys. And now, since his fall, the brightest ema- 
nation of Divinity, it lives to regenerate and res- 
cue, imparting the purest zest to the joys of life, 
and extending the only hope of futurity. Indulge 
me still farther in what, if seemingly desultory, is 
yet most relevant. Acknowledge the ability of 
Physic to relieve the throbbing pulse, check the 
palpitations of the excited heart, assuage the ago- 
nizing misery of disease, to restore the bleeding 
and inangled Jimb, revive the attenuated form of 
the declining, or so to smooth the couch of despon- 
dent restlessness as to render the pathway of the 
tomb less wearisome; and what more can it do? 
With the worthless integument of mortality it 
may deal—the immortality demands a minister 
more potent. Again: Law may elevate her pon- 
derous scales of judiciary, preserve the correct 
equilibrium of our social relations, calm the rage 
of the litigant; in a word, become the caduceus of 
mind in its loeal interests. But if it can harmon- 
ise the contending elements of strife, from misrule 


_and confusion ordain order and beauty, yea, wield 


the sword of empire and preside lord cf myriads, 
sovereign of nations—can it do moret Alas, for 
the secret, and therefore more powerful, springs of 
action, a mightier magician is demanded. Theo- 
logy is that magician, supreme over law and phy- 
sic. Let the functions of one grow impotent, eve- 
ry drug of the Pharmacopeia valueless, all skill of 
the practitioner imbecile, Theology, and it alone, 
can then alleviate the frenzy of remorse, redeem 
the soul from maladies far more wildly torturing 
than closely accumulating ills of body, and trans- 
fer from hopelessness to the rapture of pardon. 
And when the honors of the other cease to delight, 
when the nothingness of material things stands re- 





God has imparted to religious truth of his own om- 
nipotence. Nor yet discourse we of the destiny 
of man exclusively. Thanks to maternal incul- 
cation, we know it to be, *to glorify God and en- | 
joy him for ever;’? the ‘enjoying’ being the conse- | 
quent of the antecedent ‘glorifying.’ Neverthe- | 
less, we treat of Humanity; and intend, in slicht | 
theological reference, to inquire how and why cer- | 
tain of those ministering at the altars of religion | 
have thrown so much abuse upon its attributes. | 
I. As to the Aow. From misapprehension of | 
Sacred Truth, froma too humble estimation of man, ; 
ot from misanthropy in the guise of devotion! The 
Wild and characterizing zeal of the age has led 
many from the.anvil or the plough to the pulpit. 
These, trusting to miraculous inspiration to sup- 
ply the desiderata of intermediate preparation, as | 
Well as natural ability, have naturally failed to fan | 
the spirit of devotion into perfect flame—or if, me- 
teor-like, the blaze’of conversion glared on the be- 
Wildered eye, soon, like the meteor’s light, it ex- 
pired in the gloom of passion’s reaction—conse- 
(uently the notion suggested by over selt estima- 
tion, of happy and immediate good, has heen fol- 
lowed by a correspondent low estimate of all man- 
kind; and unquestionably, misanthropy, ill con- 
eealed by the now tattered cloak of religion, has 
een most extensively engendered. ‘This conse- 
quence will be at once apprehended from brief ca- 
Pitulation of the high duties of Theology, and 
‘heir practical discovery of them. 





vealed, when the memory of joys fades from the 
beclouded mind, and a thronging train of sins, long 
past, arise in grim progression to tantalize and a- 
venge, when the mouth of the sepulchre yawns for 
its victim, and exhausted nature pants for impos- 
sible annihilation; to what may we then appeal? 
Theology is by, the ever present minister of good, 
to point from earth to Heaven, from fading to eter- 
nal joys, and disclosing thus the mercy of its Fa- 
ther, to conduct ‘beyond the cloud and beyond the 
tomb,’ to ahome of felicity and permanence. How 
sublime, how glorious an office, to preside over 
such an event! It is the scene of the new birth— 
not to care and sorrow—but to glory, and honor, 
and powcr, and immortality. Yet if the halls of 
death are subject to Theology alone, the less con- 
cerns of life are regulated by the same sovereignty. 
Though her influence extend into realms of im- 
mense remoteness, and though she pierce the ob- 
securities of long futurity, she no less complacently 
illumes the daily erratic walk of life. While Law 
and Physic are limited to peculiar cecasions, her 
powers are mighty, all-extensive, limitless. To 
the poor and the rich, alike indispensable; to the 
savage and civilized, the same deliverer; to the 
former she is all in all, or the muse of sublimest 
inspiration; te the latter the guide from nature to 
God, the refuge of all adversity, the benefactress 
of all prosperity. It will be perceived, then, that 
we are actuated by no irreverence in treating of 
our present theme, but speak with the simple in- 





tention of vindicating our nature from unjust cal- 
umny. Why it has been heaped on it, may re- 
main unknown to us, but certain it is we have lis- 
tened to unceremonious rejections of all that ex- 
alts and ennobles our nature, till the blush which 
first reddened at the too vivid delineation of our re- 
bellion, has changed to the glow of indignation at 
such unconscionable prostitution of pulpit ele- 
quence. ‘True, in contrast with the inconceivable 
infinity of Deity, man is nothing. But such sen- 
timent is widely different from that theology which, 
insensible to the proud achievements demonstra- 
tive of the true character of man, degrades him to 
alevei with the hen of the ancient Cynic, which, 
amid the grandeur of Newtonian discoveries, over- 
looks the discoverer; which, touching the key of 
some Franklin-flown kite, in the simplicity of the 
thought discerns not the divine attributes of the 
prompting mind; which, ever unmindful of the 
mean in the establishment of truth, gratuitously 
refers each discovery of omni-penetrating science 
to the God of that science, and assiduously appro- 
priating every triumph of art, respects not more 
the immediete artificer than he esteems his own 
tool; which would banquet on the luxuries of lit- 
erature, ungrateful to him who spreads the feast, 
or regarding him only as the officiating waiter of 
another’s cuisine; which, denying all reason why 
God should be mindful of man, makes him proba- 
bly so mindful as to shackle free agency, and ren- 
der him the senseless tool of the Creator. May 
God forgive them; we never can, though hoping 
they know not what they do. Alas, 
Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
‘Tempus eget, 
and we are constrained to add— 
Proeul, oh, procul este profani! 


We venture a little farther,because im the end this 
matter will be found highly illustrative of the di- 
vinity of those powers which can attain the high 
ends of Theology. For from these high ends it is 
clear that direct inspiration or intense thought Is 
requisite for qualification. Now it is the high 
boast of our religion, that its God lives to direct and 
bless its operations, but the common experience of 
every century since the promulgation of Christia- 
nity has evinced the cessation of preternatural a- 
gency in its increasing conquests. It isa religion 
not of momentary impulse, nor passionate excite- 
ment, but of grateful reason, and the continuous 
flow of virtue and devotion. Nothing, then, of 
miracle was necessary after its foundation, And 
therefore, as the germ of religion is slow in devel- 
opment—‘first the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full corn in the ear, is to be addressed to the deli- 
berate judgment, that it may influence the conduct 
of entire life by convincing the reason and persua- 
ding the conduct, so, laborious application tothe 
lore of ages, long study of humanity, and a perse- 
vering drill cf the mental faculties, must form the 
ladder by which man mounts to the high office ot 
efficient ministry. It is not strange, then, that 
our zealots, destitute of every qualification, have 
failed even to refute cavilling sophistry, nerthatin 
relation to them, disgusted infidelity has asked— 
‘What ’s man, thatthouart mindful of him?’ But 
is not the inference easy, from our exhibitions oi 
the nature of theology, that that mass must be im- 
portant which demands such levers for its disposi- 
tiont Having thus avenged ourselves of abuse, 
let us inquire what Humanity is—that we may 
see why it claims the notice of Deity. 

Among the most pleasing mysteries of classie 
philosophy, because the accuracy of our own rev+ 
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elation so decisively affirmsits truth, is, the Plato- 
nic theory of every intelligence existing as a direct 
and participative offspring from the supreme Lo- 
gos. For surely, they reasoned, that intellect 
which can pierce the arcana of nature, and in all 
her operations trace the hand of Deity, omnipres- 
ent and omnipotent, look into his omniscience, | 
and in some humble degree comprehend his in-| 
comprehensibility, must posses affinity with divine 
nature; so those faculties which can ride upon the 
storm and direct the whirlwind of passion, must! 
be more than human—divine. The pagans argued | 
well, and well would it have been for them had 
they followed out their deductions in practice. | 
Alas! their faith, merely speculative, evanished 
in mere theory; for us and for ours was reserved 
the assured knowledge, unobscured by metaphys- 
ieal subtlety, that man was made a living spirit 
by the infusion of life from the source of life, and 
though this much was shared with the Hebrews! 
of old, for us particularly was reserved the assu- 
rance of his power, of his sempiternity. Let us 
trace the results of this knowledge in the exhibi- 
tions he has made of power, and our design is com- 
plete. 

We have indirectly exhibited the honor man de- 
rives from the prominent engagements of life, the 
genius which endows the intellect of the physician, 
the glory whichirradiates the life of the statesman, 
the nobility inherent to the theologian, and curso- 
rily alluded to the achievements of art. But we 
referred not to the glory and honor which should 
crown the labors of the artist in his copies of those 
beauties, created, it would seem, expressly for the 
pleasure of man—f him whom zealots would de- 
grade to brutality, but whom God gifts with hap-! 
piness and distinction; spoke not of that talent 
which can impart the ideal presence of life to inan- 
imate marble, nor of that excellence of Poetry, 
through whose facilities man converses glowing- 
ly and graphically of ; 





Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 


adds yet another charm to nature and exalts hime| 
self; nor of the mighty faculty of eloquence, save 
as involved in Law and Tieology, by which 
man | 


Ueges on 
The native weight ani enerzry of things, 
é » 


till, enkindling the intellectual life, and enwrap- 
ping our very being in the furtherance of his de-/ 
sigas, he leads us captive at his will to virtue and 

to God; nor of that enthusiasm by which | 


The bright stars d: tempt his mind 
To sean the empyrean where they sit, 
Placed infinite beyond terres rial reach, 
And learn theie uses and their essentes. 
High argument of his affinity 
To Him who mide them and the immortal light 
Which shall outlast this filmy, shadowy sphere 
Whereor: they look and sini‘e. 


But, speaking of these things, we leave the de- 
cision of the question, why God should not be 
mindful of the possessor of such powers,—he made 
too after his own image, little lower than angels,— 
to candor; since the veriest insect which swims in 
the aqueous globule, or crawls where the polished 
surface imposes, it may, be impassable barriers to | 
his tiny progress, bespeaks his omnipotence, and | 
in the continuance of his own little life, tells of 
His ubiquity and care of him, an animalcule as far! 
beneath man as he beneath the Deity. Yes, in- 
dulgent reader, God is mindful of you, of me; and | 
to each has he given the desire of wealth, the love 
of distinction, by the promptings of which passions 
man has and we may entice ‘his notice and secure 
to God and our Father glory forever and ever. 

Let us explain. Within the periphery of that 
tub, since remodelled into the modern pulpit, where 
the first Diogexes passed the grumbling years of 
life, his austere self-conceit could argue, that as to 
want nothing belongs to the perfection of Deity, 
so man, by wanting little, approximates to that 


| deteriorating. 


/its authority for their melioration. 


| sorrow, and sarcasm. 


listen, to a dogma so absurd. Want exists not in 
Deity, because himself the cause of creation, the 
source of existence, fruition precludes craving. 
The brute, not man, here, though here alone, re- 
sembles Deity. His nature incapable of improve- 
ment, is wisely contrived for the gratification of 
his unvarying appetites, by comprising within it- 
self the immediate means. In the very circum- 
stance of his wants, manexcels the brute, and con- 
sequently assimilates to Deity. High as he was 
created, being still less than Deity, and at first 
possessing few of the treasures ofimmensity, want 
of necessity existed, and exists to demonstrate his 
immortality, and contribute to his exaltation.— 
And it is thus the dignity of man that he must ev- 
er be involved in a strife for novelty, not fickle nor 
evanescent, but bright and true. Soon as he has 
acquired some, he must want more; 1. e. the pos- 
session of one thing must prompt to the acquisi- 
tion of another, for the ornament or accompani- 
ment of the former And we repeat it, this it is, 
this continual struggle after something he has not; 
this impetuosity for self-elevation, which, by exci- 
ting an emulation for excellence, prescribes the 
distinguishing bounds between bestiality and hu- 
manity, suggested to Pythagoras and Plato its par- 
ticipative divine nature; asserts the same in incon- 
trovertible demonstration to us; and long since 
overthrew the apothegm of the Cynic by a contra- 
ry effort to resemble Divinity. 

This is the desire of wealth, the love of distine- 
tion, to which we made reference. Not the love 
of money reprobated by the apostle, nor the ambi- 
tion of the demigogue. The former is the charac- 
teristic of the miser—the latter, the rock on which 


the parasitical Wolsey wrecked his hopes, and | 


warned his Cromwell to shun. But the endow- 
ments of which we speak are one and inseparable; 
the chief source of terrestrial greatness, and the 
inceptive dawa of celebrity; to be perfected in our 
after-grave existence. Itis the true path of great- 
ness which they inculeate: 
Bo just and f-ar not. 

Letall the enisthon aim’s: at be thy Country's, 

hy God's, andl Truth’s. 

Therefore a mind correctly imbued with them, 
recognizes no respect for money nor love of notori- 
ety. ‘To it belongs nothing grovelling, nothing 
Deeply endowed with philanthro- 
py, and maintaining an eye steadily fixed on the 
proposed end, if it succeeds inits grasp for power, 
not having before despised its competitors, it wields 
If it attains 
conmand of money, it ts the mean for upward and 
onward advance, ani the superfluities of the purse 
lie unlocked for the use of the impoverished. By 
precept and eximole it enjoins aspirations strong 
and burning, with efforts great and unremitting for 
‘glory and honor’ and that ferr of God which con- 
stitutes the ‘beginning of wisdom,’ by an inquiry 
into the attributes of the Supreme. It is this prin- 
ciple which instructs the naturalist to find 


Tongues in trees, books in ‘he ranning brooks , 
Sermons in stones,aad good in every thing. 


It is a modification of the same power which 
lightens in the poet’s eye, fires the rapturous song, 
and maintains his life resplendent amid care, and 
It is the prompting genius 
of the historian in his wanderings through the la- 
byrinths of obscure tradition, that he may illus- 
trate the attainments, and preserve the honors of 
humanity. Itis this which imbues the pencil of 
the painter in colors of life, and transfers them to 
the canvass of immortality. It tempers the chisel 
of the sculptor, aad imparts to its indentations an 
eloquence not their own. It forms the lexicon of 
the orator, and controls the policy of states and 
statesmen. In architecture, amid the sands of the 
desert, it reared the everlasting pyramid; on the 
classic soil of Greece erected temples of immorta- 





perfection. Never did heathen conceive, or fool 


lity, though to mortal gods, and adorned them with 


columns of eternal beauty. In process of time, it 
infused itself into the heart of imperial Rome, and 
conquered the land of Zeuzis, Phidias, and Praxi- 
tiles, that their art, their statues, and domes and 
columns might adorn the grandeur of this its new 
protegee. T'hen Ulyssean bows bent supple in the 
hands of Roman warriors, and the brow of a Ro- 
man muse glittered with the Adzis of Athena, that 
first in war, first in the triumphs of mind, Rome 
might forever record how much of divinity dwelt 
even in Paganism. A little later, and it burst 
forth in unquenchable rigor from the breast of the 
Goth, and giving into his hand the spear snatched 
from the dying prowess of deserted Rome, bade 
him go forth conquering and to conquer, with the 
concealed intent that Christianity, assuming the 
place of oppressive heathenism, might reign from 
‘the rising of the sun to the going down of the same,’ 
It was this, too, more than any reverenee for rag- 
ged fanaticism, which enlisted the arms of Chris. 
tendom in the chivalric crusades, and in one of its 
least attractive forms, converted the folly of man 
to his triumphant advantige. As a magnet, im- 
pregnating the needle of a humble Genoese, Co- 
lum us was led where the ruins of stupendous ei- 
ties and the mounds of an anonymous people de- 
clare in language not to be misinterpreted, the 
might of its universal inspiration. And may we 
not suppose, that with a prophet’s power it reveal- 
ed to him a presentiment of the illustrious people 
who should here assemble from every nation and 
kindred, to preserve in discriminating unison the 
jexcellencies of their different descents. It was 
;the same beneficent spirit, also, which installed 
| the Saxon in dominion of Britain; and its decay, 
which transferred the possession of her chalky 
cliffs and verdant fields to the Norman. under this 
Lucina just then emerging from barbarity to civi- 
|lization; and which, subsequently crowning her 
gifts with the empire of ocean, has made England 
what Rome was—mnistress of arts, civilization, 
| learning and power. And who shall say, in its 
grand developments of mind, its godlike mastery 
of matter, that young Amprica ts not destined to 
outshine them all—to harbinger in the dawn of 
that brighter day, when mind shall be expanded 
|to angelic capacity, and impart a sure earnest of 
(its future gigantic comprehensibility; when, un- 
tramelled by the soiling, contaminating affections 
of matter, it shall know all things, believe all 
j things? In individuals, 100; we have seen it ex- 
hibited in an Alexander, firing the hatred of Han- 
nibal, nerving the decision of Casar, combining all 
their characteristics in a Bonaparte, and eleva- 
| ting the humble, lowly native of a peasant’s ora 
| fisherman’s cot, to empire over kings and nations. 
| To France, also, it gave a Massillon and Bossuet; 
and in another department, a Voltaire and a Ros- 
iseau. ‘lo America more than to any other, her 
Washington—to make no mention of a Franklin 
and power over the Jightnines of heaven, nor of 
Fulton and victory over the storm and tempest. 
To Russia, the manhood of Peter, and consequent 
regeneration from savagehood to power and celeb- 
rity. And when in the great chain of events it 
shall give to her the fast falling power of the Ot 
toman, may we not expect a Constantinople wor 
thy of its appellation? Nay, more: may not its 
eye yet behold in pity the ruins of Egyptian re 
nown, and its breath revive her slumbering great- 
ness, till we see the valleys of to Nile begirt with 
the science which once illumined them as witha 
beacon’s light? Do we not know that by it Ger- 
many, from a nation of barbarians has become cha- 
racterized as a nation of thinkers?’ 7%a/, assuming 
the rod and fernle, and travelling from one extreme 
to the other of the ancient Sarmatia, dissipating 
the mists of ignorance by the sunlight efficacy of 
education, it has made Prussia the seat of intelli- 
gence and honor?’ And oh! shall not Greece re 
suscitate, and the ancient isles of the Mediterrane- 
an rejoice over more than primitive knowledge! 
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Nor does it detract from the force of these argu- | 


ments, that in the examples of human greatness 
adduced, we have overlooked its misapplication. 
Talents may be and are perverted, the thing illus- 
trated yetremains. ‘The diamondis noless chrys- 
tallized carbon because it shines on the wanton 
breast of the courtezan, than if it adorned the brow 
of a princess, and though slandered under the nick- 
name of ambition, the principle has been, and will 


AARON BURR. 


We had visited, with true travellers’ zeal, every 
spot of interest that the village presented. Some- 
what fatigued with the labors of the day, we an- 
swered, nothing loth, the bell that summoned us 
to the supper table. Having become earnestly en- 
gaged in discussing the viands before us, we did 
| not observe for some time the noisy and gay party 
page ee ——. ag | that had stationed itself oppositeto us; but as soon 
be the source of all terrestrial good; and in Its un-! a6 our hunger had been reduced to something ap- 
questionable power, incontrovertible argument of | proaching the peace establishment, our ears and 
the divine origin of man, no less strong if exhibit- | our eyes were attracted towards them. It wasa 
ed in a Cromwell than a Lafayette, a La Place or) vena of inline teaee thet teem bis college that 
a Newton. And the celerity of Alexandrian CONn- | fowned upon us from the opposite side of the street 
quests, the maratime power of an Hamilcar, the | looking like some ancient matron who had ate 
mighty arm of a Cesar, the vices of a Napoleon, | troubled all her life with the case of 96 unealy ee 
no less contribute to the glory and honor of huma- | o¢ children, so dueemedn eek debe “Pos its 
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With such feelings [ leaned over his humble 
grave; a fitting shrine to which the ambitious and 
the powerful should make their pilgrimage, and 
learn from that neglected, almost forgotten, mound, 
the folly of all human aspirations. The remains 
of him who once dazzled by the splendor of his 
genius, who guided and commanded by the force 
of his mighty talents, are now slighted by those 
who courted him, and forgotten by those who fear- 
edhim. His temper could not brook a rival; hence 
the first, the greatest error of his life. Hamilton 
fell a victim to his passions; and he lived to be the 
object at which every creeping thing could point 
the venom of its jealousy or hate. Crushed in 
spirit, broken in reputation, ruined in fortune, he 
left the ‘ender mercies of his native land, to seek 
abroad that protection from insult which was de- 
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nity as endowed by Deity, than the virtues of an | 
Enoch, the devotion of Paul, the zeal of a Peter. | 
To illustrate in the sinele case of La Place. Al-} 
though he prostituted the might of genius to mate- | 
rialism, overlooking, in profound adiniration of cre- 
ation, its creator, and offering no orison of thanks- | 
giving to Him that taught him the laws of his uni- | 
yerse; has he notaiforded us a before unseen know- 
ledge of the extent of our mighty Father’s care? 
if he has not, then it is naught to turn the leaves 
of the celestial page, translate the mystic charac- 
ters Which unfold the history of worlds; naught to 
mete in accurate measure the breadths of space, 
to transcribe the harmony of these magnificent orbs 
which roll unceasing praise to their Creator and 
God; naught to hold converse, as it were, with the 
fellow subjects of fellow planets, naught to illus- 
trate their nature and perfections, and naught is 
he whose divine, heaven-sprung ability has achiev- 
ed all this. Who dare say, then, that such a man 
may net claim affinity with, and merit the notice | 
of, Jehovah? Yet how differed he from others? | 
As Newton, his glorious co-laborer did, in habits | 
of patient investigation. | 
True, this principle if intensely selfish is | 
self-destructive in those it endows, but still ca-| 
pable of establishing the perfections of the parent | 
attributes, under any circumstances. If, by the | 
hallowing associations of virtue, or by an infamy | 
of power, wherein lies the distinetiont Here. To | 
each is civen two desires, alike in their nature and | 
design, and we are made accountable for their pos- | 
session, by reason cf their mighty influence. If the 
result be eminence in viee, wo is ours; if eminence 
in virtue, happiness accrues; but simultaneously 
with each ecmes the confession of the power, the 
greatness of the giver, and the reflected greatness | 
of the gifted. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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TO MiSS PAMELA B - | 
BY J. J. | 


While at the mirror, lovely maid, 
You trifle time away, 

Reflect how soon your bloom will fade, 
Aud transient charms deeay. 


By nature formed to please the eye, 
“AML studied arts disdain; | 

Froin art, from affectation fly, 
And fashions bright and vain. 


‘Turn from the glass, and view your mind— 
On that bestow some care; 

improve, correct it, till you find 
No imperfection there. 


Make it the seat of every grace, 
Of charms that will increase, 
And give bright lustre to the face, 

When youth and beauty cease; 


Charms that will gain a worthy heart, 
And lasting love inspire; 

That will through life true bliss impart, 
Nor yet with life expire. 


served as ready substitute for the glass which had 


| to be found in the tavern.’ 


'it was the grave of Aaron Burr. 
with his father, once the venerated and learned | 
| President of the college of New Jersey, lay his ta- | 


appearance; scarce a room that did not exhibit, 
from one or more of its broken panes, a hat, a coat, 
or some other nameless article of clothing, that 


long since been numbered ‘’mongst the things 
that were.’ My friend scon managed to engage 
some of them in conversation, and to obtain all 
the directions necessary for discovering the lions 
of the place. I found that in their estimation, the 
greatest of all lions was a certain professor. He 
was no less an object of curiosity than of dread. 
He appeared to have a superintending charge over 
their morals and other matters to them equally 
trifling and unimportant; but on which he seemed 
to place a very high value. Even there, they in- 
formed us, they were risking his displeasure, and 
the terrors of a dismissal, for the sake of the broil- 
ed chicken before them; ‘as it was against all rule 


After the college scandal had been particularly 
listened to, and a glowing description of the great- 
est row having been given; we ventured to inquire 
concerning something of far greater interest to us. 
We knew that the grave of Aaron Burr was in this 
village; but upon visiting the yard, to have one 
look of all that remained of that once wonderful 
man, we found the gate locked, and were thus un- 
able to satisfy our curiosity, and to render what I 
considered as but a proper tribute of respect to his 
memory. We were unable to find the sexton, and 
in this dilemma, were compelled to have recourse 


nied to him athome. Want—actual wani—drove 
him from his exile back, in that same city where 
he had once been the favorite of all. The Ex-Vice 
President of the United States landed, a houseless, 
homeless wanderer, reccgnized and received by no 
one. Still there was a tie that bound his once 
haughty spirit to the earth. His daughter was 
yet alive—she was beloved and happy. ‘To see 
her, and in her kindness and love to forget the 
things that were past, was now his only wish. 
Vessel after vessel arrived, but she, so anxiously 
expected, failed to appear. Long schooled to dis- 
appointment, he hoped for her arrival, when all 
hope should have deserted him. The news of the 
shipwreck, and his daughter’s death, at length 


reached him. The last link was severed. Aaron 
Burr died of a broken heart. Sic transit gloria 
mundi. Y. 


REFLECTIONS. 


MISS MARIA & 





BY 


Though nature, clothed in rich array, 
Does her Creator’s power display; 
Though all in her that live and move, 
Declare a God that rules above; 

Yet she can not, to guilty man, 

Point out redemption’s glorious plan. 
Although her brightest, purest light, 
Together with her works unite, 

Long would they shed their dazzling rays 





to these young sages in training, to assist us. He 
lived in an alley in some remote part of the town, 


and they, seeming to doubt cur ability to find him, 


one of their number volunteered to act as our guide. 
It was a lone summer evening, and according to 
the good old eustom, we had supped atsix o’clock, 


_ thus affording us abundance of time for our excur- | 


sion. After a lone walk, we reached the sexton’s 


house, our new acquaintance made known our er- | 


rand and obtained the key. 


Having wandered for some time among the | 
a) te) 
_tombs, we at length stopped, at the upper end of 
| the yard, at a grave unmarked by monument or 


stone; an ordinary mound of earth before us, and 


Side by side 


| lented and brave, though erring and persecuted 
_son. [always admired Aaron Burr. 
| a splendor, a daring boldness, that accompanied | 


There was 


| his most ambitious designs, which served to clothe 


. . ' 
them with interest, and imperiously demanded our | 
The 


| admiration, if it did not secure our regard. 
| bitter persecutions that he had met with during his 
life, the unrelenting hostility of his enemies, and 
| the deep domestic afflictions he had encountered, 
all served to arouse my compassion; almost to hide 
the misdeeds of the man, in commiseration for the 
sufferer. Few men have suffered more deeply 
than Aaron Burr. With common genius he never 
could have risen to that towering height from which 
his descent was so rapid, and his ruin so com- 


plete. 





On guilty man’s apostate ways, 

Ere they could light the maze, within 
The soul so deeply stained with sin; 
Or cast one ray of heavenly light 

On wretched beings sunk In night, 


Since nature, then, to man ne’er shows 
The way through which salvation flows, 
Awhile we'll from her beauties turn; 
Not with contempt, nor dare to spurn 
His works, who made earth, sea, and sky, 
And all the glorious orbs on high; 

But to peruse that sacred word, 

Where richer banquets are prepared, 
Than woced, or lawn, or flower, or field, 
Adorned in summer’s charms can yield, 
"Tis there that sacred treasure lies, 
That jeweled crown, that glorious prize, 
Which to possess, is life and peace, 
And everlasting happiness; 

Where. in unclouded glories, shine 
Those rays of heavenly light divir’s 
Which lead the sun-henighted °cUl 

To Christ, the fount and sore of all, 


To his bright word ale«®s 18 given 

The power to raise, “!T thoughts to heaven; 
Where glow the ight, celestial beams; 
Where flow of tife the ceaseless streams, 
Upen whos 0anks, in pastures green, 
The ransaned flock at rest are 5een; 

And witre, with more exalted lays, 
They chaunt their great redeemer’s praise, 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. social and individual capacity; it requires it in an-}all combine and give their united testimony in fa- 

NO. IL. other. If the mitigation of the penalties annexed | vor of the general necessity of that law which 


BY ALLEGHENY, JR. 


Having, in the preceding number, vindicated, 
so far as our narrow limits would permit, the right 
of government to inflict capital punishment, or 
rather discovered, from the inspired oracles and 
corroborating circumstances, its obligation to exe- 
cute the infliction of this punishment, upon all 
guilty of a crime so shocking, and so fearfully in- 
terdicted in the sacred scriptures, as that of wilful 
and malicious murder: we shall now proceed, 
more particularly, to establish the necessity of its 
enforcement, and the beneficial consequences there- 
of. It might appear to some, that the work we 
have marked out, when accomplished, will be a 
work of supererogation; the Almighty having, in 
his boundless wisdom, established the law, and 
annexed the penalty, it follows as a natural conse- 
quence, a matter of course, that it must exert a 
beneficial and salutary influence upon society, in 
preventing the more frequent perpetration of that 
erime it interdicts; nevertheless, we deem it not 
amiss to offer a few arguments in favor of its ge- 
neral necessity and practical utility, in the present 
corrapt state of human society. 

Gov. Pope, of Arkansas, says, in one of his | 
messages to the Legislature, ‘1 beg leave to re- 
commend a review and amendment of your crimi- 








nal code, with a special reference to the crime of | 
morder. Many valuable citizens are daily falling | 
by the dirk or pistol, or other deadly weapon, upon | 
ordinary provocations, and without necessity; and | 
the erime is, by the ingenuity of lawyers, and the | 
cechnical and metaphysical distinctions of jurists, ' 
so often mitigated to the grade of manslaughter, | 
that the law is disarmed of half its terrors. ‘The | 
frequency of these occurrences tend to familiarize 

the minds of men with scenes of blood, and lessen , 
that horror and indignation which the crime of | 
murder is calculated to awaken in a civilized com- | 
munity. | 

It is confidently believed that nothing has con- | 
duced more to disturb the public peace, and impair | 
the security of human life, than the mitigation of | 
murder to manslaughter, in cases of ordinary pro- 
vocation, or sudden heat of passion. Men should | 
be taught to bridle their passions, when life is at. 
stake, and no excuse for shedding blood should be | 
received, but that of necessity. The distinction 
between murder and voluntary manslaughter, | 
should be abolished in all cases where a dirk, pis- | 
tol. or other deadly weapon, is used, except in ne- | 
cessary self-defence.” 

The evil deprecated in the above extract, is not 
hemmed in by the boundary lines of state, the 
towering mountain, or the surging wave; but over | 
earth’s wide domain, wherever mnan has taken up | 
his abode, the same outbreakings of a corrupt na- | 


| 


to a code of laws, or a relaxation in the enforce- 
ment of the requirements of the law, have a ten- 
dency, in one place, to “disturb the public peace,” 
“impair the security of human life,” and “disarm 
the law of half its terrors,’’ the same consequen- 
ces will attend the same course in another. 

Man, in his apostate and degenerated condition, 
is so constituted, or rather sin and its concomitant 
effects wield such anentire and absolute influence 
over his whole moral constitution, as to render nu- 
gatory iufluence of a moral nature, operating as a 
preventive of crime, rendering it absolutely neces- 
sary that physical or coercive influence should be 
applied. ‘Thus, all lawgivers have found it ne- 
cessary, in order to give their laws efficiency and 
force, to annex penaltics; to substitute the obliga- 
tions of coercion, instead of those bearing a moral 
character. ‘The inquiry may here arise, and it is 
an inquiry of primary importance—W hat relation 
should the penalty bear to the nature of the offence? 
Should the nature of the punishment be analagous 
to the character of the crime? Sustained by such 
illustrious characters as Montesquieu, Bentham, 
Blackstone, and others, we give an affirmative an- 
swer—that is, that the penalty inflicted should be 


| in proportion to the moral turpitude of the offence 


committed. That the moral character of the crime 
should be the criterian to guide lawgivers in the 
formation of penal codes. ‘The taking of life, in a 
criminal sense, is the highest offence that can be 
committed, either against an individual or society. 
The greatest penalty known in the penal code is 
death; and therefore it should be used, and only 
used, to prevent the perpetration of the greatest 
crime; only inflicted upon the greatest offender— 
the cool-blooded murderer. 

A disregard of the fundamental principle, that 
the nature or severity of the penalty should be 
graduated by the character of the offence, has 
been attended by the most disastrous consequences, 
destroying the distinction between offences entire- 


| ly and essentially different in their moral charac- 


ter. “If the death of the murderer,” says a learn- 
ed writer, ‘be the highest penalty that he can pay 
for the murder committed, then the infliction of 
this punishment for any minor offence, is injustice 
and cruelty; and serves only to confound the claims 
of justice, the different degrees of moral turpitude 
vice, and to render the profligate desperate.”” The 
prevalence, in the eastern world, of the adage, “It 
is as good to be hanged for a sheep as a lamb,” 
demonstrates clearly the direful effects of such 
indiscriminate legislation, as to make the turpitude 


of stealing a sheep as heinons in character and 
magnitude as murdering a man; ‘when the latter, 


in its moral turpitude and ruinous consequences, 
infinitely exceeds the other.’ And if the differ- 
ence between robbery and murder is destroyed in 
the mind of the delinquent, by meting out to both 


ture are visible, though in some places it may rise | offences the same punishment, the one never will 


to a more fearful height than in others, and the! he perpetrated without the other. 


“It is as good 


circumstances attending its commission be more | to be punished for both as for one,” will become 


aggravating, yet each day adds to the black cata- | the rule of action. 


logue of murder a fearful increase of crime; ‘not 
committed beneath the baneful influence of want, 
or tke frenzied impulses of oppression; but perpe- 
trated ‘4 the midst of plenty, and in the absence 


The majesty of the law would 


| crumble beneath the weight of its own infirmities. 
. * . . . r . 
| Their injustice, in awarding to a minor offence the 


same punishment as to one of greater magnitude, 


| would excite contempt in the public mind, and 


of all ten»tation save the promptings of demomac | eventually terminate in extensive evil to the com- 





passions. ¥ the annual aggregate of this dread-} munity. To abrogate capital punishment must 
ful calendar ot ime were presented, in its embo- | yecessarily, by withholding from the perpetrators 
died terrors, befor. the eyes of community, it could | of a crime, the most atrocious and diabolical in its 
not but excite anXlvy and fear; and many who | character, and heart-rending in its effects, his just 
now plead for the murawer would tremble for the | and merited deserts, and awarding a minor penalty 
safety of themselves and dir families.” to satisfy the demands of invaded rights, shock 
“Like causes produce like fects,” is a maxim, | the general sense of justice and equity, and lessen 
the truth of which is incontestiv. and undoubted. | its influence over the public mind. Hence we dis- 
Hence, if it requires, in one place, he enforcement | cover, at this point in our subject, the established 
of law’s severest penalty, to quell am repress the | principles of God’s law, the fundamental principle 
ontbreakings of man’s depraved heart; preserve | of civil law, universal custom, the teachings o 
and maintain the rights belonging to ma. jn his | experience, and the “eternal dictates of reason;” 





awards to the murderer Death. 

As the utility of any measure can only be attest- 
ed by efficiency in the accomplishment of the ends 
proposed; so the utility of the measure under con- 
sideration, can only be attested by its efficiency in 
the protection of personal and public security; 
and the restraint which it exerts over the minds of 
men in preventing and deterring them from the 
perpetration of those things interdicted; objects 
contemplated in its institution, and hoped for in its 
continuance. 

If we examine the nature of man, in connection 
with his eternal destiny, we will discover, that 
there is nothing which produces so much fear and 
dread as death; nothing from which he shrinks 
with such instinetive horror as the icy arms of dis- 
solution, until, theologically speaking, its sting is 
removed, by regenerating grace, then of course the 
law of love will take precedence to the law of 
fear, that of obedience to that of disobedience.— 
Hope is said to be the moving principle, the con- 
trolling element of the soul, alluring alike to crime 
as to virtue. But the feeling which the fear of 
certain and inevitable death produces, paralizes 
every instinct of the soul, and shuts out every ray 
of hope. ‘The fear of death annihilates every in- 
centive to action, when it must be the attending 
consequence. The promised guerdon, the alluring 
fascinations of wealth, the recklessness of revenge, 
are all futile to effect action, involving crime, when 
the stern and insatiate features of Death appear, 
impatient by waiting to wreak revenge upon tiie per- 
petrator. Now, who cannot perccive the salutary 
and powerful influence that this all pervading prin- 
ciple must exert when brought to bear in opposi- 
tion to crime? 

To assert that imprisonment for life will sub- 
serve the same cause, and be productive of the 
same beneficial results, is to assert what is at va- 
riance with every day facts, and contrary to the 
very nature of things. So long as life animates 
the body, so Jong is there cherished a hope of es- 
cape. Hope, the inseparable companion of man’s 
existence, the polar star of his life, still will linger 
with him, and promise means of escape; while the 
numerous and almost miraculous escapes effected 
by almost superhuman exertions, are pointed to as 
encouragement to renewed and redoubled exer- 
tions. ‘The irrepressible energies of man say, 
while there is life there is hope. You may pile 
tower upon tower above him, surround him with 
massy and moated walls, and bind him down to 
the rocky floor of his dungeon—still the invinei- 
bility of man’s nature defies you.” Now, this 
supreme principle of man’s nature, encouraged by 
unexampled success amid the darkness of despair, 
held out by imprisonment, must detract in the 
Same proportion the moral influence exerted by 
the former—the fear of death; that it lessens in 
the mind of man the fear of punishment, whether 
we have reference to the certainty, nature, or ex- 
tent of this punishment. Therefore, we arrive 
at the conclusion, that the existence of eapital 
punishment is justified and demanded by public ne- 
cessity and practical utility. 


-—_——— 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY NEMO. 

Oh! bright is the image now dancing before me, 
The beauties attendant are peerless and rare; 

The face of an angel is now smiling o’er me, 
While rapturous prospects the future doth wear. 





I’ve broken the bonds which held me in sadness, 
I realize now for which often I’ve sighed: 
When sorrow resigneth for transport and gladness, 





Oh! should not the tears of dejection be dried?. 
Sewickleyville, August, 1341. 


YIM 
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FEMALE AUTHORS. 

It has long been a matter of astonishment to us, 
that the labors of female writers have been solight- 
ly valued, and so seldom lauded by the corps of | 
critics and reviewers, who scarcely know when to 
cease their commendatory notices of productions of 
the other sex; many, very many of which, to say 
the least of them, are unprofitable and vitiating in 


exceptionable works of this character issued from 
the press, come from this source. 

But the action of the female mind is not confined 
to the ordinary departments of literature, and the 
commoneplace subjects of life. It has left old 
earth to scan the concave vault above; it is found 
absorbed in the study of the most abstruse scien- 
ces; and treading the mazes of hidden philosophy. 
Among the very few eminent authors who have re- 
ceived pensions from the British government, as a 
slight reward for their meritorious and valuable la- 
bors in the fields of science and literature, we may 


their effects upon the mind and heart, although, 
perchance, they may be the organ of a momentary | 
gratification and intelligence. 


instance Mrs. Somerviie, the Astronomer, from 
whose pen has emanated several valuable produc- 
tions in connection with the Newtonian science. 
But it is unnecessary to thus particularize, when 
every reader must be aware of the existence of so 
many deservedly eminent female authors. Al- 
erature—Poctry and Fiction. Many of the bright- | though we can already boast of several distinguish- 
est gems that have ever adorned the galaxy of Ame- | ed authors, and a pins y large number of regular con- 
rican or European literature, are the emanations of | “ibutors to our periodical literature, still the num- 
thefemale mind. Endowed with a rich and preco- ber would be greatly increased, were a more sys- 
cious imagination, and from the earliest years, both | tematic and efficient system of instruction adopted 
by nature and education, imbued with the purest | for the education of our young ladies, and the sub- 
veins of affection and devotion, the scintillations of | ject to receive the attention which its paramount 
their genius will ever rival the choice labors and | ‘portance assuredly requires. We are not pre- 
most captivating lines ever traced by the pen of | pared to say that we are a nation of ‘wiseacres,’ 
man. In Poetry, the art divine, they have a He-| and yet in how many different ways do not our 
mans, a Norton, a Sigourney, a Landon, and many | character and actions in regard to the most essen- 
more little inferior in beauty and worth. In mis-| tial subjects, give ample room for the preference of 
cellaneous writing, they have a Hannah More, | Such a charge! We are ever ready to consume 
whose nistory alone affords indubitable evidence | Our time and lavish our money on gewgaws and 
of the value and power of the female intellect un- | ‘other notions,’ and in the furtherance of matters 
der circumstances apparently unfavorable to the | of no practical benefit to any of the human family; 
development of its strength and beauty; together | while things of the most vital necessity and im- 
with a host of others, equal in rank, talent and influ-| portance to our people and country are entirely 
ence. Who that pretends to the possession of or- neglected, or so improperly managed as to fail, in 
dinary judgmentand intellect, united with a sprink- | a great measure, to obtain the desired result. 
ling of tenderness, can peruse the poetic strains of | Whiat subject can be of more incalculable im- 
these writers, without exhibiting feelings of admi- | portance to us as Christians and citizens of this 
great and glorious republic, than that of general, 
universal education, when it is admitted by every 
one that on its proper diffusion and support depend, 
not only the future enlightenment, future great- 
ness, and distinction of our country; but even the 
found in the unpretending, and very often fugitive | perpetuity of our free institutions? Drink rather 
at the fountain head, than of the rolling and turbid 
waters below. 


For our part, we have always enjoyed a quite 
different opinion of their relative beauties and mer- 
its, in at least two departments of ornamental Lit- 





ration and a just appreciation of their beauty and | 
The style of Byron may be lofty and no- | 
ble, and Pope remain little inferior to the ‘Immor- | 
tal Grecian’; yet, with all their genius and fame, | 
(in our humble opinion,) their superiors are to be | 


merit? 


productions of Woman's pen. Whata clearsense | 


ofthe beautiful, what a pure devotional spirit, is If you desire that succeeding gen- 
erations shall excel us as far as we have surpassed 
those who have preceded us in the great chain of 
Time; in other words, if we desire that the march 
of improvement shall be onward—that the children 
of our republic shall be intelligent, virtuous, and 
reading the very often corrupting strains and ob-| free—educate the daughters, the future mothers of 
scene allusions to be found in the works of those | our country. The instruction and discipline of 
the pedagogue and the professor may, indeed, im- 


prove the mind, and ‘teach the young idea how to 


breathed throughout the 
What different, and surely 


more delightful, feelings, pervade the imagination 


sublime, enchanting 
strains of their muse! 


and enchain the heart, while perusing a gem from 





such a casket,-than we are likely to entertain in} 


who have been, and by many are still, regarded as | 


the best poets and writers of our language! As 
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writers of romance and fiction, we are disposed to | 
think that Woman should ever enjoy the pre-emi- 
nence. Her life, and indeed every thing connected 
with her, wears a tinge of the romantic; and the 
words ‘Romantic Woman’ have long since been 
stereotyped as an acknowledged adage. Her pe- 
suliar situation, disposition, and nature, eminently 
fit her for the part of the novelist, and the most un- 





shoot’; yet no after instruction is half so valuable 
as that received with first impressions in our ear- 
liest years; none so profitable and long retained as 
that given us by parental lips, at the evening fire- 
side. How many invaluable lessons can be im- 
parted to the ardent and susceptible mind of youth, 
by the intelligent mother, which are now almost 
entirely lost, from the past neglect of education in 





the female sex. Forhow is it possible that she 
can impart the knowledge and instruction which 
she received not in youth, and which mature age 
and subsequent experience seldom cr imperfectly 
secure? What an object for the Poet and the Pain- 
ter, (not the Phrenologist,) is the woman who u- 
nites every grace and charm of person with the or- 
nament of dress, and who is ignorant of even the 
rudiments of learning—unacquainted with the his- 
tory, geography, and literature of her own time— 
aware of little but the ‘small affairs’ which origi- 
nate within the contracted scope of her own obser- 
vation—and who cannot convey a single sentence 
without conflicting with the sovereign rules of 
Murray, and violating the admirable and judicious 
precepts of Blair! Such a one is certainly not in 
the proper position—at least there would be room 
for improvement and elevation, and that can only 
be obtained through a literary education. 

We ask and contend that Woman shall he enti- 
tled to all the benefits of education in common with 
man. ‘Make her mind the storehouse of knowl- 
ledge, and thus banish the vain and frivolous no- 
tions and golden dreams of an hour, and you con- 
fer an invaluable blessing on herself and her friends, 
and commence an illumination, which, if followed 
up and continued, would enlighten and regenerate 
a universe. Vice and crime are certainly to a 
great extent the companions of ignorance. This 
being acknowledged, how is it possible that virtue 
should predominate, that pure morals can exercise 
a necessary and proper influence, and virtuous prin- 
ciples preserve their due ascendancy, while educa- 
tion remains so neglected; and seemingly regard- 
ed by the lawgivers and great mass of human 
kind, as a subject by no means of the first impor- 
tance. ‘There arethose who view the amount and 
great extent to which crime has reached, in the va- 
rious ages of the world, in the light of wonder; 
but we only marvel that its prevalence has not 
been more universal, and its deleterious effects 
more severely felt; when we reflect upon the state 
of education in every age of our being. Crime 
will long continue to stalk forth almost entirely 
unchecked, or at best but ineffectually rebuked, if 
the proper remedy is not applied at the root of the 
affection—if the evil flower be not nipped in the 
bud. 

It has often been observed that the mothers of 
most distinguished and talented men have been 
particularly gifted, possessed of naturally strong 
minds, which were greatly enhanced and beautified 
by the great and potent elevator of humanity—ed- 
ucation, The mothers of Washington, Alexander, 
Napoleon, and many others, are remarkable instan- 
ces of the kind. ‘They have all attributed their 
rise to greatness and distinction in a great measure 
to the wholesome and useful lessons of parental in- 
struction, imparted by the mother, in youth, the 
season of improvement. ‘The character is then un- 
formed; the mind erratic, and easily susceptible of 
change; and an inclination to good or evil, the 
useful and instructive, or the vain and meretricious. 

‘Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'd.’ 


Who can be a more proper instructor than she who 
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can observe every feeling, trace the movements 
and effects of passion, and restrain the improper 
application and indulgence of the faculties? If 
she but possess the treasures of a cultivated mind, 
it is almost inconceivable what an useful impetus 
she can be the instrument of giving to the decisions 
and action of the mind and the heart. Whatasu- 
preme influence can she not wield over the future 
character, actions, and destiny of mankind! What 
trite reflections, what sublime precepts, and nutri- 
tious food can she not present to themind! What 
pure devotional feeling can she not instil into the 
heart! And yet in this advanced age of the world, 
and in disenthralled Columbia, can those be found 
who consider it useless to be ‘wasting their money 
in learning their daughters,’ and who exhibit but 
little more interest in the education of their sons; 
but squander money in useless ornaments and 
incumbrances, pleasing to the eye, but creating no 
other useful impression. 

Americans! Education is, and will remain, one 
of the principal pillars, and the support, of the fa- 
brie of your independence—the arch of your free- 
dom. Guard it well. Encourage its diffusion 
throughout the length and breadth of your land— 
and you rear a bulwark impassable to the combi- 
ned and unlettered hordes of all the autocrats of 
earth. This state of things will ever ensure you 
the pre-eminence among the countless nations of 
the universe, and your soil will long continue to 
remain to the oppressed and the virtuous of all na- 
tions, a home where they can rest in peace and in 
the enjoyment of freedom and ease, unawed and 
uninjured by the frowns and edicts of tyrannical 
rule. I. 








“THe Lapy’s CapinetT Macazine,”’ is the title 
of a beautiful monthly of 24 pages, received from 
Albany, N. Y., and conducted by E. G. Squier. 
Its contents are entirely original, and equally cred- 
itable to their respective authors and the Maga- 
zine. All the articles are chaste, interesting, and 
instructive; and well repay the reader for a peru- 
sal. Terms $1,25 per annum, in advance. 





‘Tue Lapies’ Pear, AND Lirerary GLEANER;” 
published in Lowell, Mass., by E. A. Rice & Co. 
This Magazine has entered on its second yearly 
volume, and has greatly improved from its first. 
Its contents are mostly original, and written by 
Ladies and Gentlemen of promising talent. One 
very interesting feature in this publication is, that 
it frequently contains contributions from young 
persons employed in the Cotton factories of that 
place. Terms, $1 per annum, in advance. 

“Monraty Harvester.’”’—This is a neat peri- 
odical of the size of the Messenger, published 
in Mansfield, Connecticut, and devoted to Lit- 
erature and Agriculture; G. W. Foss, editor. The 
principal part of the original articles are well 
written; and its other contents, judiciously selec- 
ted. ‘Terms, 50 cts per annum, in advance. 





“THe NorTHern lagur’—A popular periodi- 
cal, devoted to free discussion, and the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, miscellaneous literature, and 
general intelligence. Published monthly in the 
city of Albany, under the supervision of six gen- 
tlemen, whose co-operation has been secured by 
the proprietors. The publication embraces four 


Ist, Political Econemy; 2nd, Agriculture; 3d, 
Literary and Scientific Miscellany; and 4th, Gene- 
ral Intelligence. Under these heads, will be pub- 


distinguished reputation; and selections from for- 
eign treatises and periodicals, and other sources, 

This is a valuable publication, and embraces 
much knowledge on those important subjects to 
which it is devoted. Its contents are in every Way 
unexceptionable. Terms, for a single copy, one 
year, $1; for six copics, for one year, $5; and for 
one hundred copies, for one year, $75. Address 
“Editors of the Northern Light, Albany, N.Y.” 
All communications must be post paia. 





Ovur Montruty Curr Cuat.—We have neither 
time, nor space in 
long conversation 


our present number, to hold a 
Although 
we hope the contents of the 


with our readers. 
late in appearing, 
Messenger will meet their approval, and secure us 
their kind indulgence of our delay. 


pondents, in our last, has had its desired effect in 
lessening the number of their communications. 
In 


giving up their former poetizings, they appear to 


But another evil remains still unremedied. 


be entirely overwhelmed with the grief of disap- 
pointment; and too much out of heart to turn their 


attention to writing prose. This we wish them to 

overcome, and send us hereafter some tales and 
essays for publication. 

<- 

WOMAN’S 


ALFRED. 


Say, what is love? Is it a name— 

A teeble, sickly, glimmering flame, 

An art which men may learn by rules, 

Platonic, as in Plato’s schools? 

Or is it that frail, fragile thing 

Of Fancy’s own imagining, 

Which ina moment has its birth, 

And binds the spirit down to earth; 
Called woman’s love? 





LOVE. 


BY 


’Tis transient as the meteor’s clare, 
When flittering through the midnight eir, 
Inspiring hope and swect delight, 
Yet fading ere,the morning light; 

Such is woman’s love. 


It binds the heart in passion’s chain; 

We break it, and are free again; 

Like some freed bird, away we spring, 

And never backward berd our wing; 

A fire, if it deserves the name, 

Too cold to burn, and yet a flame; 

To say the best, *tis but a spark, 

Which lights and leaves us inthe dark; 
Such is woman’s love. 


THE VILLAGE BEAU. 
with a relative who resided in the beautiful village 


of Waynesville. 


senting truly a magnificcit appearance. 


the little village of Waynesville. 





distinct branches of enquiry and intelligence:— 


draught from ‘Deacon Giles’ distillery.’ 


lished articles from the pens of native writers of 


The few remarks submitted to poetical corres- 


During the summer of l8—, I spenta few months | their eo fusion nothing was put in 


The clear blue waters of the Ep- 
silon rolled majestically along, washing in its | 
course the southern and western boundaries, pre- | 
Neve r 
was a country village more delightfully variega- | at Waynesville. 
ted with scenery which was calculated to awaken | display his dexterity in winning hearts, he had bet- 
in the mind emotions of beauty and pleasure, than|ter be about it before his fame reached that vil- 
I have not lei-| lage. 

sure to discuss fully the merits of this village, as |. 

a place of residence; but will say a few words a-| Was engaged, when who should enter but Widow 
bout the people. The good husbands of Waynes-| Palena’s only daughter—the very prettiest girl in 
ville arose with the lark, and as a preparative for|the village—to pay her mother’s rent. 
the labors of the day, there was no necessity for a} thought he had seen all the ladies in the town, but 


The fe- 


male economists of this village needed no studied 
lectures from the chemist to initiate them into the 
province of bread, pudding, or pie making; or la- 
bored arguments of the philosopher, to convince 
them that clothes will not dry sooner with having 
been frozen; fer the experience of their grandme- 
thers, and vreat-crandmothers, from whom they 
received their domestic education, was ample in- 
struction. As to the éca talk of these wemen, it 
was not to be compared with that of certain farns 
Wives in a district of which I once heard, where 
each being solicitous for an audienee, relate with 
great energy and simplicity, her story of hens, 
ducks or chickens, while one less eloquent than 
the rest, reiterates loudly—tmy goose! my goose!’ 
till at lenoth her ¢nterruptions prevail. It is not, 
however, the character of these people I intend to 
delineate, so much as that of a young gentleman 
who had taken up his residence in their village. Of 
his appearance | shall relate what aunt Dolly said; 
and, by the way, a word in her favor. She wasa 
maiden lady, who had been bequeathed to my rel- 
ative by some of the great-grandfathers of the town. 
Every body said she was really an ingenious, 
vood-hearted sort of a creature; could talk fluently 
onany subject; but in Jove affairs was withouta 
parallel. Inher sunny days she suffered her heart 
to respond reciprocal affection for one, who after- 
wards proved himself unworthy, by bestowing his 
upon another; and the effect upon her was, a total 
aversion to the sex. Often has she amused me 
with her shrewd sareasms upon the /ords of crea- 
tion. Yes, and many are the times | have heard 
her exclaim, from the fulness of her heart, *What 
exquisitely interesting creatures they ad/ are!’ 

But to return to the gentleman, Whom I shall eal] 
Oscar Auviea. *You must know,’ said aunt Dol- 
ly, ‘that the first that was seen of him by the pec- 
plein this village, was ona Sunday, in Squire Le- 
van’s pew; and sucha time I reckon you never 
saw; for, old as Lam, Iam sure I neverdid. Old 
and young turned themselves in all posstble posi- 
tions, to get a squint at the mysterious stranger— 
all wondering from whence and for what he had 
come. Deacon Hart ouessed he had come to help 
the Parson; but Squire Cramp, who was longer 
sighted than the old deacon, said the deacon had 
mistaken the shrewdness and cunning of the Jad. 
for grace; and, fancying no one could vie with him 
in the knowledge of physioguomy, converted him 
in two secends Into a blazing city lawyer. But 
continued aunt Delly, ‘Il eculd tell at 
one olanee. that his adroitness consisted not so 
much in reading sermons, nor in pleading at the 
bar. as in making conquests of hearts. 

‘Young Auvica felt neta little confused, ot first. 
at the excitement he had eeeasioned; but recollee- 
ting his manly appearance and handsome face, scon 
resumed his composure, and 


. ‘ 
as for me, 


spent the remainder 
of the forenoon in amusine himscli’ with the side 
clances of the charming feces of the fair, which, 
owing to the flexibility of their necks, were ever 
and anon turned towards him. The following 
week was one of note. | reckon the good wives 
of Waynesville for once had their patic nee tasked; 
for the girls forvot all household coneerns, and in 


its proper 
| place; but the whole wonder was, who that hand- 
some young gentleman could have been. Mean- 
while Osear, who had run his race with the fairin 
the villewe of Bellview, whe re he 
thought he never 





came from, 
saw such pretty faces, as those 
He thought, too, if he 


| 
| 
' 
} 


would 


He was thinking scriously upon the sub- 
ject one day, in Squire Levan’s office, in which he 


Oscar 


he was sure he had not seen this one before; and 


YIM 
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J presume he had not, although she had attended | 
church every Sabbath, yet conscience and modesty 
had kept herconcealed. Bur to be short, Oscar’s 
attention was so much divided between the lady’s 
face and the settlement of the account, that he was 
obliged to apologize for his numberless mistakes, 
inwhich Miss Palenitook bunt little interest. 

‘His afternoon was a long one to Oscar, and, 
reaching his lodgings earlier than usual, found his 
room mate, Alphonso, very busily engaged with a 
hook. ‘Do lay aside that book,’ said Osear, play- 
fully, ‘and hear what [have to say.’ Alphonso 
kindly obeyed, and Osear continued: ‘Lhave seen 
a prize this afternoon, and if [ do not mike a con- 
quest of heart before a fortnight, then you may say | 
my name is not Oseair Auviga.’ Alphonso, bow- 
ing, Wished him success; but added with serions- 
ness, ‘be sure you accomplish it honorably.’ Os- 
earwas ratherdisturded at this remark of iis friend, 
and having a guilty conscience, inquired spirited. | 
ly, what he meant by insinuating a want of integ- 
rity. ‘Nothing,’ replied his friend, calmly, ‘but 
your happiness; I know the lady to whom you al- 
jude, ant should you be so successful as to win 
her, you will obtaina prize worthy of your efforts.’ 
‘Well, time will show,’ said Osear, with a signifi- 
cant cant of his head, ‘whether Ll am the boy for it 
ornot.? Dray after day rolled away, until a week 
had flown, and still found Osear deliberating the 
best plan for putting his project into execution; 
when, one evening, ashe sat athis window, watch- 
ing the sun, as he sank into the far distant west, 
heespied Miss Palena crossing the common. ‘Now 
is the time for me,’ thought he, as he seized his 
hat; nor did the stairs make mach resistance to the 
pressure of his feet, or a three-feet gite prove any | 
obstacle, as he bounded gaily over it, and in two- 
seconds was by her side. It was well for Oscar 
that Angeline did not see this maneuvre, or his 
doom micht have been seed at ones, ‘Good eve- | 
ning, Miss Palena,’ siid he, with his most @raco- 
ful bow; ‘you are weiry—illow m> the pleasure 
toaccompany you.’ Poor Angeline was ina sad 
dilemmi. How should she treat him? as an in- 
trader, or a gentlemin? When she thoughtof his 
abrupt appearance, she was inclined to tike but 
little notice of him; but those tenler words—‘you 
are weary, allow m>the pleasure,’ &«., caused her 
to waver. Yet summoning resolution, she said, 
she was obliged to him, but that her walk was 
nearly ended, and she chos> not to trouble him. | 
Osear, who was not to be trifled with, handsomely | 
urged his request, until Ang ‘line, overcome, more 
from the manner than the matter, tremblingly ae- 
cepted his offer. But the agit ited girl was not in| 
amood for eonvers ition, fecling cons*ious thatshe 
could not fully justify her conduct inacepting the 
protection of one who was so nearly a stranger to 
her. Oscar, perceiving this, was too well skilled 
in his art to break unnecessarily the silence, not 
$0 much from its sacredness, as through fear of 
overstepping hismark. But this was all hid from 
the artless girl, who saw only the pretty bow, and 
heard the tender expression. Oscar conducted 
her politely to her mother’s door, and after saying 

he hoped to have the pleasure of seeing her again, 
soon hade her an affectionate good night. Ango- 
line retired, but not to sleep. Yet, to do her jus- 
lice, she was not, as youmay be disposed to think, 


one of those gay young ladies who receive any and 


every attention from a gentleman for granted. But 
those last words of Oscar’s being uttered, as you 


may imazine, with such an expression as a heart 
professe lly ardent, as was his, would prompt him | 


todo, induced her to think there was a meaning in 
them of no small importance. Angeline arose the 
next morning with an aching head, and being fully 
sensible that her illness arose from an agitated 
inind, Ifbored in vain to dismiss the subject. 
Meanwhile, Oscar, who was highly elated with 


until she was ready to resume her story. 
ed narrowly for some of those spasmodic affections 


| In a word, it was faultless. 


| southern line. 





triumph, he related to Alphonso his interview with 
Miss Palena. It was not till then that the gener- 
ous hearted Alphonso discovered fully the real cha- 
racter of Oscar; and he, magnanimous soul, rose 
in indignation, as he trembled for the fate of the 
lovely girl. He faithfully exposed to him the mi- 
Series attending such a reckless course of conduct, 
entreating him to consider calmly before he invol- 
ved himself any farther in this sin, and others in 
its sorrows. The lecturi no’, however, was not to 
be regarded by Oscar. It fell powerless, as un- 
Welcome sounds, upon his ear; and no wonder, for 
he had bound foo many kindred spirits that encour- 
aged him in his career of sin and folly.’ 

Hore aunt Dolly paused, to indulge herself a lit- 
tle in reflection of the past. Possessing a sympa- 
thizing heart of my own, I very patiently waited 
I watch- 


which are said always to accompany such reflec- 
tions; but was surprised that I heard nor saw nei- 
ther sighs nor tears. Of course, she merited the 
name of Philosopher, and would have received it, 
but being fully engrossed with herselfand hersub- 


ject, my intention was sacrificed to my respect for 


her meditations. As she had paused, soshe com- 
menced, without apology. 

‘It was with impatience,’ said she, ‘that Oscar 
Waited the decline of the setting sun, on the fol- 
lowing eve; and with a joyous heart he placed the 
neatly folded note in his vest, which was to an- 
swer as an equivalent, were he not allowed 
the privilege of walking with Miss Angeline; 
anda few minutes found him at Mrs. Palena’s 
door. A gentle rap immediately brought Angeli- 
ne into his presence. Judge of her surprize, her 
confusion, and yet a kind of pleasure, at again see- 
ing Oscar. A repetition of the smile and bow, 
that first smote her heart, placed her in imminent 
danger. He soon made himself very agreeable to 
Mrs. Palena and her daughter, not only by the sua- 
vity of his manners, but by his free and interesting 


conversation, which raised high his standard of 


worth. By dint of observation, Oscar soon disco- 
vered, with inward triumph and self complacency, 
the vround he was gaining, and felt his labor am- 
ply rewarded by the smile of satisfaction that en- 
kindled the expressive features of the fair girl. A 
half hour rapidly glided by, after which Oscar pro- 
posed a walk; which Angeline was about to ae- 


cept, but on catching a glance from her mother’s 
eye, she found there no permission. The poor girl 


blushed deeply, and though she ardently loved her 
now apparently unkind an! cruel mother, she could 
hardly submit. She thought it hard that her ineli- 


nation should be thus crossed; but, resuming her 


composure, excused herself by ill health. Oscar, 


| whose discernment was ever on the alert, under- 
| Stood the whole, and declaring himself far more 


solicitous for the lady’s health than his own hap- 
piness, took advantage of her tender reflections, 
dropped the note into her hand, and hastily depar- 
ted. 

‘Angeline lost no time in perusing the note, and 
found it both in manner and matter, perfectly con- 
venial to a mind educated as was her's. No dis- 
play of epithets which too often characterize wri- 
tings of this description, were introduced, to vio- 
late the refined feelings of an enligitened mind. 
Oscar’s anticipations 
were realized; the note was effectual; and Ange- 
line found that her heart was gone, ere she was a- 
ware of it. Numerous were now Oscar’s excuses 
for walking in a certain direction; nor would any 
mathematical demonstration prove to him, that a 
northern point was not gained by deseribing a 
It ‘would be proper for me to add 
here, that when Mrs. Palena discovered Oscar’s 


| attentions to her daughter, all a mother’s solici- 


tudes for her welfare and happiness were aroused. 


ys prospect of success, tripped gaily to his lodg- | Accordingly, Squire Levan, Parson Careful, Dea- 
ngs, and it was with no little show of vanity and | con Hart, and a host of similar personages, were 


NGER. 
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called upon to subscribe to the merits or demerits 
of the youth—who all, as one, gave in their can- 
did opinion that he was worthy. Preliminary mat- 
ters being now settled, every opportunity found the 
lovers together, and for a time Oscar enjoyed it 
much. Soon, however, he discovered in Angeline’s 
pure mind and elevated feelings, the want of a kin- 
dred spirit to his own; and found the effort he had 
made to elevate himself to her standard, too griev- 
ous to be any longer borne. He accordingly be- 
gan to look abouthim for some way to relieve him- 
self of this intolerable oppression. Oscar's sus- 
pense was not long, for he was soon introduced to 
a Miss Lamants, whose ease of manners and bril- 
liancy of wit greatly fascinatedhim. ‘Ihave suc- 
ceeded,’ said Oscar, ‘in gaining the heart of Miss 
Palena; she is devoted to my happiness; it now 
only remains to be proved to the world how strong 
her attachment is. Yes,’ continued he, ‘I will re- 


ject her at once, nor shall I assign to her any rea- 


son for my conduct.’ Oscar was true to his word, 
and from that time Angeline was no more visited 
by her pretended lover. As for whys and where- 
fores, she had none from him, although she ear- 
nestly desired them. His conduct did not lon 
remain a mystery, for it was soon evident that his 
attentions were all lavished upon Miss Lamants. 
Poor Angeline, to say the least, suffered a sad vio- 
lation and disappointment in her feelings; but she 
could get no redress, for lovers of Oscar’s cast are 
genera!ly artful enough not to obligate themselves 
by promises which they have no intention of meet- 
ing. But the principles which, from her earliest 
infancy, had been carefully instilled into her mind, 
hy her pious mother, enabled her calmly and cheer- 
fully to rise abdve the apparently unhappy disap- 
pointment; thus convincing all around her, that a 
mind incapable of appreciating such worth, was 
wholly unworthy of her love. 

‘Miss Lamants was now the object of Oscar’s 
undivided attentions. His visits to her became 
more and more frequent, which engrossed so much 
of his time that Squire Levan was obliged to dis- 
miss him from his office. It takes but few words 
to describe Miss Lamants’ character, for the old 
adage—‘a man is known by the company he keeps’ 
—was true in this case toan iota. But it was 
time for another change. Oscar’s money was 
gone—his credit had flown with the four winds— 
and he could find nothing in Waynesville to keep 
him above board. So, taking a French leave of 
Miss Lamants, who had accustomed herself so 
much to disappointing and disappointment, that 
they were only agreeable changes to her, fled from 
this village without mourners.’ 

Hore aunt Dolly’s story ended; and upon my 
thanking her for her entertainment, she added, that 
her design was more to profi! than entertain, 

CELINA. 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 


[Written on reading the story of Peetus, a Roman Senator, im- 
prisoned by Claudius. His wife, Arvia, urged him to take bis 
own iife, rather than glut the brutal vengeance of the Em- 
peror. Poetusat first hesitated, but was at length persuaded 
by Arria, who stabbed herself, exciaiming, as her blood flow- 
ed, *Itis nu: painful, Peetus! *) 


— 





“It is not painful, Peetus!’”’—Aye, 
Such words could Arria say; 
And view with an unaltered eye, 
Her life-blood ebb away. 


Professors of a purer creed, 

Nor scorn, nor yet condemn the deed, 
Which proved, unaided from above, 

The purpose strong of Woman’s Love. 


Ages since then have swept along— 
Arria is but a name; 

Yet still is Woman’s Love as strong— 
Still Woman’s Soul the same. 


JUNIUS,. 
Pittsburgh, August 3d, 1841, 
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AN ACROSTIC. | bounds of self-protection, that every foot-breadth 
TO J. B. KE. is cruelty, and heavenly daring assumption of the 
May the bright sun of genius, with splendor | rights of “a jealous God,” to whom “belongeth 
unfolding, | Vengeance and recompense.’? ‘The atheistical 
Reflect its pure rays o’er thy pathway to fame, | principle, that “«// power is inherent in the people,” 
Tiluming thy footsteps, as onward thou’rt bending, | impeaches the power and dignity of the God-head, 
And crown with a halo of glory thy name. j and is worthy of the cause whose rotten propor- 
May freedom and love, in union still blending, —_| tions it is called in to support. 
Ennoble thy thoughts, and thus raise them The imperative claims of justice’ is the sec- 
above ‘ond fort of defence for the adyecates of capital 
Sordid earth and its follies, and fix them on heaven, | punishment; and, as the ground-work of this argu- 
Bright mansion of pleasure, of peace, and of} ment, they quote Genesis, ch. ix, 6. For the 
love. | sake of truth ungarbled, we will give the two pre- 
Earth may have her honors; but soon shall they | ceding verses: 
vanish, 

















MESSENGER. 


Kingdoms and crowns shall be mingled with | 


clay; 


y 
If thou’lt follow the path which already thou'st | 


“4 But flesh with the life thereof, which is the biood thereof, 
shall ye not (1) cat. 

“65 And surely, your b'ood of your lives will I require; at the 
hand of every beast (2) will I require it, and at the hand of man; 
| at the hand of every man’s brother wi!! 1 require it. 


chosen, ' 6 Whose sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
. ‘ | shed: for i imave of G -man.’ 
Not time e’er shall pluck thy bright laurels | *<4: for m aa acne od made he man 
away. c. | Allegheny, jr. contends that the foregoing texts 








| were commands in force antesior to the Mosaic 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. | Law, and not repealed nor abrogated by its fulfil- 
a . ‘ment. Whilst, on the other hand, we believe that 

To Allegheny, Jr.—No. 1. , the above portions are not commands, but partake 

With pleasure we perused the communication | more of the nature of prophesies—shadowings 
No. 1, of “Allegheny, Jr.,’’ upon the somewhat | forth of the Jewish economy. But let us take Al- 
trite subject of capital punishment—with pleasure, | legheny, jr. upon his own chosen ground. Ist, 
from assurance that the code of blood could not be | how will he account for the non-observance of the 
sustained by arguments consistent with them-| precept, ‘ye shall not eat” “blood,” as contained 
selves, or convincing to the intelligent scriptural | in the 4th verse? and further, will he adhere to the 
or political reader. The author commences with absurdity (under the new dispensation) of taking 
the fall of man, and sums up with a flourish, that! the life, or requiring the life, of man at the hand 





The following consideralions are submitted to an 
intelligent and candid public, in vindication of the 
necessity and uiility of capital punishment;” and in 
the opinion of the writer, he fails most entirely to 
make apparent the *‘necessity™ or *‘utility” for it, 
upon either the basis of God’s word, or the well 
being of civil society. 

The principles defended by Allegheny, jr., are 


thus summarily defined: *That the possession of 


life shall be rendered up as a satisfactory atonement 
to soctety, (1) and the imperative claims of justice, 
(2) on the part of him who ‘wilfully, and with 
malice aforethought,’ takes the life of a fellow be- 
ing.” 

The first position, that ‘society can receive atonc- 


ment for life,” may suit the school of Voltaire and | 


Paine, but cannot receive the sanction of an infe/- 
ligent Christian community. To accept expiation 
for crime is but “a bold invasion of the rights of 
Heaven,” on the part of the administrators of 
‘spublic justice,” and it behooves the advocates of 
‘blood’ to produce their credentials. Whilst 
their minds are upon this subject, itmight be well 
for them to explain the apparent inconsistency in 
their plan for the “well being” of society. If one 
person takes the life of his neighbor, therefore so- 
ciety takes Ais to pay for the first, thereby depri- 
ving itself of two lives! But my Allegheny friend 
will say, that the second life is taken by way of 
punishment, 7. e. vengeance, (words of similar 
meaning,) for the first; and here we meet him 
with “Vengeance is MINE, and I will repay, 
saith the Lord.” 

Thus driven from the ground of punishment, 
Allegheny may resort to the subtle sophism, that 
‘severy person In entering into the bonds of society, 
surrenders the disposal of his life to this volun- 
tary power.”’ ‘The supposition is false in the very 
premises; man does not possess the right of “lay- 
ing down” his life; and, by an inference of irre- 
sistable necessity, cannot impart the+ which he 
never possessed. A suicide is a murderer, and is 
recognised as such by the laws of God; and were 
men to grant the power of taking life, they would 
be assuming the attribute of Jehovah. But it is 
needless to comment upon a supposition so evi- 
dently absurd. 

The opponents of capital punishment most ear- 
nestly contend, that when society oversteps the 


‘of a beast, as contained in the 5th verse? Or will 
‘our scripturalists find us the abrogating or repeal- 
ing passage of scripture, which will render nuga- 
tory or void the 4th or 5th verse, whilst the 6th is 
(to stand in full vigor? Perhaps, our opponents 
will defend the dogma, that ‘beasts’ should suffer 
}death (as murderers) and that it is “heinous and 
criminal’ to eat *blood.”? How will the friends 
-ot “blood” eseape from their own ‘anterior’ di- 
lemma? Their proof proves teomuch. ‘The only 
; Solution we can find at this day to these mysteries 
| is to be seen in the principle of fulfilment. Blood, 
blood, blocd, was always typical of the ‘atone- 
ment of Christ;’”? hence the numerous symbolic 
|representations which appear in the Old Testa- 
ment, all shadowing forth the coming of the Re- 
| deemer; and their fulfilment,—consequently, their 
|end,—in the advent of the new law of “love and 
| faith.” 

And further, the Mosaic Law was entirely dis- 
similar in its form and administration, from the 
governments of the present day. Under the dis- 
pensation of Moses, when a plea of blood too hard 
for the judges, was to be settled, they had recourse 
to the “Fount of all law’—not the erring multi- 
‘tude, not the opinions of TWELVE MEN; but the 
word of God. Deuteronomy, ch. xvii: 

*§ At the mouth of two (1) witnesses, or three witnesses, 
shall he that is worthy of death be put to death; but at the 
mouth of one witess he shall not be put to death. 

“7 The hands of the witnesses shall be first upon him to put 
him to death, (2) and afterwards the hands of all the people. 
So thon shalt putevil away from among you. 

“8 If there arise a matter too hard for tnee, between blood 
and blood, (3) between plea and plea, and between stroke and 
stroke, being matters of controversy Within thy gates: then 
shalt thou arise and get thee up into the place which the Lord 
thy God shall choose. 

“9 And thou shalt come unto the priests and Levites, and 
unto the judge that shall be in those days, and inquire; (4) and 
they shail shew thee the sentence of judgment.” 

The Old Testament law having thus specifically 
superceded the ‘“Noachic precepts,” as to the 
manner and means of taking life, we hold that 
they, being embodied, (indeed, one,) so far as they 
go, they have their fulfilment in the coming of the 

savior, who came ‘not to destroy the law,” but 
to ‘fulfil; and, as the word imports, when ful- 
filled is no longer in force. In the old law, there 
are four ak worthy of notice: Ist, two or three 
witnesses indigpensable to the taking of life; 2nd, 
the hands of the witnesses are first to be upon the 
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guilty person; 3d, when the matter became too 
hard for the judges, an appeal was to be had to 
God; 4th, that decision was infallible—a_pertee- 
tion which can never be obtained on earth. 'Ta- 
king all these considerations fogelher, they show 
how guarded the Supreme Being was in commit- 
ting power to the ininds of his ¢mmediale agents, 
How much more so, at this late day, when we 
have no house where, like the Levites of old, we 
may bring thee ‘too hard matter’’ tor His final de- 
cree! ‘There is another passage of **Holy Writ,” 
which it behooves the friends of “Jiteral transla- 
tion” to explain. **He that killeth with the sword, 
must be killed with the sword;’’ and we would cal] 
upon Allegheny, jr. to show wherein the command 
that “*by man shall his blood be shed,”’ is more ex- 
plicit than “must be killed with the sword.” So 
we arrive at the conclusion, if we are God’s agents 
to punish, that the man who kills with the sword, 
must be killed with the sword. Verily, we incline 
to the opinion that our Allegheny friend has been 
unfortunate in his resort to scripture to sustain the 
inhuman doctrine of capital punishment. 

The opponents of capital punishment feel secure 
in the truth of the position, that all the right so- 
ciety shall claim over the lives and liberties of its 
members, should be so much as is absolutely ne- 
cessary for its stability and happiness. And until 
the friends of inhumanity can make apparent the 
necessity and good poliey of taking life, all argu- 
ments must fail to convince the intelligent mind, 
that man should sway a power soimmense; or that 
God ever intended “a worm of the dust’’ should as- 
cend the throne of Omnipotence, and dispense the 
destinies of life—disposing of a “gift,”? of which 
we are all the possessors as sfewards, but not as 
owners. PITTSBURGH, JR. 





———— ——.. ee, 


TO CAROLINE: 


On her seemg some fading flowers belonging to the writer, 
and saying, *Your flowers are dying the death of the righteous!’ 





Dear girl, how could’st thou lightly take such 
sweet . 

And sacred words, upon thy lips?’ How speak 

Of death, the good man’s death, unmoved? But 
yet, 

I need not ask thee why. ‘That snflle, so quick 

Suppressed; that merry voice, so suddenly 

Subdued, too plainly spoke thy grief at thy 

Unguardedness. And ‘twas a thought most sweet 

*Though thoughtless said. How like the tlowers’ 
short lives, 

Do good men’s destinies appear! Like flowers 

Amid a dreary wilderness, or waste 

Of noxious weeds, so good men in this dark 

And wicked world, arise in dignity 

And loveliness, to scatter fragrancy 

Around. Like flowers, they harmless live, and 
when 

Life’s day is o'er, e’en as the flowers are seen 

To bend their lofty crowns, or shut their cups, 

So may we often sce the Christian on 

The bed of death ‘compose his decent head,” 

Or close his eyes, to fall asleep, and be 

Forever blest. 


Live like the flowers, dear girl; 
And should thy lot in humble life be cast, 
Yet may’st thou imitate the vio/et, 
By strewing silently, and secretly, 
The perfume of good deeds around thy path, 
Then, when Life’s summer’s past, may He who 
clothes 
The lillies in their loveliness, transplant thee 
To thoSe Eden-bowers, where no rude blasts 
Shall e’er assail, nor mildew blight, nor sun 
Shall fade thy beauty. Yes! in that bright land 
Where sin, and sorrow, never come; and where 
The righteous never die; there may’st thou bloom 
In everlasting loveliness. w. 





Allegheny, July, 1841. 
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